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Translated for this Journal. 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Heroic” Symphony. 
BY RICHARD WAGNER. 


This most significant tone-poem—the master’s 
third Symphony, and the work with which he 
first struck into his entirely individual direction— 
isin many respects not so easily understood as its 
name leads one to suspect ; and this precisely be- 
Cause the title “ Heroic” Symphony predisposes 
one involuntarily to wish to see a series of heroic 
situations represented by tone-pictures in a certain 
Aistorico-dramatic sense. Whoever approaches 
the work with this expectation, will be at first 








puzzled and at last undeceived, without getting 
at much real enjoyment. In imparting here as 
succinctly as possible the view which I have 
gained for myself of the poetic matter of this 
tone-creation, I do it in the sincere faith that it 
will help many listeners, at the coming production 
(Zurich, 1850) of the Eroica, to such an under- 
standing, as they could only obtain by themselves 
after repeated listenings to particularly inspired 
renderings. 

In the first place the term “ heroic” is to be 
taken in the broadest sense, and by no means as 
referring to some military hero. If by “hero” 
we understand the whole, the complete MAN, in 
whom all pure human feelings—of love, of sor- 
row andof power—are manifested in their high- 
est energy and fulness, then we apprehend the 
real object which the artist in his searching, speak- 
ing tones would set before us. His artistic space 
is filled up with all the various, mutually and 
mightily complicated feelings of a strong, com- 
plete individuality, to which there is naught alien 
that is human, but which contains all the truly 
human in itself, and expresses it in such a manner 
that it seems, after the frankest revelation of all 
noble passions, to reach a consummation of its 
nature, marrying the most feeling tenderness with 
the most energetic strength. The progress to this 
consummation constitutes the heroic tendency of 
this work of Art. 

The First Movement includes, as in a glowing 
focus, all the feelings of a rich human nature in 
their most restless moods of young activity — 
Gladness and sadness, pleasure and pain, buoy- 
ancy and despondency, musing and yearning, 
languishing and luxuriating, boldness, defiance, 
and an unsubduable self-consciousness, alternate 
and interpenetrate so closely and immediately, 
that while we respond to all these feelings, no one 
of them can disengage itself and be distinct from 
all the rest, but our sympathy turns ever to the 
One who still communicates himself to us as the 
Man all-capable of all emotions. But all these 
emotions proceed from one main faculty, and that 
is Strength. This Strength, infinitely enhanced 
through all the impressions of feeling, and pushed 
to the expression of the over-fulness of its being, is 
the main-spring and motive of this piece of music : 
it gathers itself up, towards the middle of the 
movement, to an annihilating energy, and in its 
most defiant announcement, we seem to see before 
us a world-destroyer, a Titan, who wrestles with 
the gods. 


This crushing power, filling us at once with 
rapture and with terror, hurries on to a tragical 
catastrophe, whose earnest significance is an- 
nounced to our feeling in the Second Movement 
of the Symphony. The tone-poet clothes this 
announcement in the musical garb of a funeral 
march (Marcia funebre). A feeling of deep, 
suppressed pain, of solemn grief, communicates 
itself to us in this searching language of tones: 
an earnest, manly sorrow modulates from com- 
plaint to tender emotion, to recollection, to tears 
of love, to inward exaltation. Out of sorrow 
germinates a new strength, which fills us with a 
sublime glow: for nourishment of this strength, 
we turn involuntarily again to sorrow; we give 
ourselves up to it even to melting away in sighs; 
but precisely here once more we gather up our 
fullest strength: we will not succumb, we will 
endure. We do not shrink from mourning, but 
we bear it up on the strong waves of a brave 
and manly heart. Who could describe in words 
the infinitely various, the inexpressible emotions, 
which shift from pain to highest exaltation, and 
from exaltation to the tenderest sadness, and 
again to the final ascension into the thought of 
the Infinite? It was only for the tone-poet to 
achieve this in this wonderful piece. 

Strength, chastened by its own deep sorrow,— 
strength, cured of its annihilating excess, is what 
the Third Movement shows us now in its bright 
serenity. Its wild impetuosity has become trans- 
formed into a fresh and cheerful activity; we 
have now the lovable, glad man before us, who 
walks happy and contented through the fields of 
Nature, smiles upon the landscape, listens to the 
merry hunting horns resounding from the wooded 
heights; and what he feels in all this, the master 
imparts to us in the stirring, cheerful tone-picture 
of the Scherzo; and finally he lets those same 
wood horns tell it to us, that give musical ex- 
pression to the fine, joyous, but yet tenderly sym- 
pathetic excitement of the man. In this third 
movement the composer shows the emotional 
man from the opposite side to that in which he 
has shown him in the second movement: there it 
was the deeply, greatly suffering,—here the 
glad and brightly active man. 

These two sides now the master brings together 
in the Fourth and last Movement, showing us 
finally the whole Man in harmony with himself, 
and showing him in those feelings in which even 
the thought of suffering shapes itself into incen- 
tives to a noble activity. This concluding move ( 
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ment is the newly gained, clear and enlightening 
countertype of the first movement. As we saw 
there all human feelings, now interblending in the 
most infinitely various expressions, and now vio- 
lently repelling one another in all sorts of ways, 
so here the manifold difference is united into one 
result, which harmoniously embraces all these 
feelings in itself, and which presents itself to us 
in beneficent plastic form. This form the master 
fixes first in an extremely simple theme, defined 
and certain in its outline, and capable of the 
most infinite development, from the tenderest 
delicacy to the highest power. About this theme, 
which we may regard as the firm, manly individ- 
uality, there wind and nestle, from the beginning 
of the movement, all the tenderer and softer feel- 
ings, developing themselves into the announce- 
ment of the pire feminine element, which finally 
reveals itself to the manly principal theme,—still 
marching energetically through the whole piece— 
in ever heightened and more varied sympathy, as 
the o’ermastering might of Love. At the close 
of the movement this power opens for itself a full, 
broad path into the heart. The restless move- 
ment holds in, and in noble, soul-ful calmness 
Love speaks out, beginning tenderly and softly, 
rising to a rapturous height of feeling, and finally 
penetrating and filling the whole manly heart 
down to its lowest depth. Here it is that this 
heart once more utters the thought of life suffer- 
ing: the breast heaves with fulness of love—the 
breast, which in its bliss embraces also woe, as 
bliss and woe, considered as pure human feeling, 
are essentially one and the same. Once more 
the heart quivers and the rich tears of noble 
humanity gush forth: but out of the ecstacy of 
sadness boldly bursts the jubilee of Strength, 
—Strength married with Love, and in which now 
the whole, the complete Man exultingly claims 
our recognition of his divinity. 

But only in the tone-language of the Master 
was this unutterable to be revealed. Words can 
but hint its simplest outline. 


a a 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


A Musical Career in Italy. No. ITI. 


It has never been my good or bad fortune to be 
in a theatre when a singer has been regularly 
hissed (with keys!) but the thing is not at all un- 
common, especially at La Scala, in Milan, and in 
Romeand Naples. Once a Tenor of my acquaint- 
ance was hissed most unmercifully at Perugia, 
and a party not content with hissing in the thea- 
tre, actually awaited him at the stage door after 
the performance and followed him to his lodgings, 
hissing most violently all the time! He spoke 
quite complacently of the fact, and related with 
great gusto his first appearance in another town, 
where he insisted on being heard, and the au- 
dience on his not singing, and the matter was only 
settled by the interference of the impresario, who 
lowered the curtain in the midst of his most vig- 
orous efforts to be heard. 

The pay of artists in the commencement of 
their career is in Italy laughably small, and Du- 
PREZ, TAMBURINI, &c., have been heard many 
times in Florence at the “ Piazza-Vecchia,” a very 
small theatre, where the tickets of admission are 
sold at the quite economical price of six cents 
(mezzo-paulo.) The price of the tickets does not 
in the least effect the reputation of the artists, and 
it seemed fabulous as the Arabian Night stories, to 
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the Italians, to be told of the JENNy LinpD fu- 
rore in this country. 

Sometimes, though very rarely, and only in 
very small towns, where $50 for the month is 
considered fair pay for the leading parts, the 
singers are paid the sinister compliment of a 
wreath of cabbage-leaves;— and I remember a 
young Italian (a grandson of CHERUBINI) in 
America, some years since, telling me in bad En- 
glish, that in Italy “when apple arrives in face 
of singer it is very amusing!” More amusing 
and pleasant, one would judge, for the giver than 
the receiver, like alms-giving. Such things are 
however extremely rare, and one can imagine 
how bad the singer must be, to be the receiver of 
such tender proofs of the public’s sympathy. The 
usual marks of disapprobation are confined to 
keys and castanets. About three years ago, at 
the Pergola, of Florence, a Baritone being 
hissed, drew his sword and in his rage shy’d 
it into the pit directly over the head of the capo 
d'orchestra, who saw it coming and dodged just in 
time to escape ; several persons were wounded, 
and the gens d’ armes, who are always posted on 
the stage behind the wings, took possession of 
him immediately, and three months” confinement 
in the old “ Bargello” was the consequence. La 
Scala, of Milan, is a dreadful ordeal to pass 
through, and Ciara NoveL.o, who in En- 
gland is ranked as one of the first singers of 
the age, every night during her engagement there 
six months ago, was, during some portions of her 
performance, compelled to hear a shrill, sharp 
sound, very much resembling the distant coming 
in of a New York express train! Some portions 
of her singing were as much applauded; and if 
an artista does any little turn or grace note, ca- 
denza or roulade, well, he is sure of receiving its 
due praise. Speaking of praise reminds me of a 
pun once perpetrated by an American lady then 
residing in Florence, (no lady in the world but an 
American does or can make a pun,) in speaking 
of the voice of an acquaintance of hers. She re- 
marked, “I like the voice very much—I have 
never heard Mario’s, but I will give him all 
Duprez’ (due praise.”) 

Durng the Carnival season of 1854, in Flor- 
ence, appeared for the first time the baritone 
MazzanTI, in the opera of Attila, who up to the 
age of 28 never dreamed of his possessing a voice ; 
his attention having been turned entirely up to 
that time to catching small fish, which sometimes 
are found in the river Arno, which intersects the 
city ; and to obtain which he was obliged to stand 
up to his waist in water, holding a large net 
stretched from the corners of two half hoops 
placed transversely together. He first joined the 
chorus of the Pergola with a salary of 25 cents 
per night; and some teacher, hearing the immense 
power of his voice, thought to try to teach him a 
song, to test his powers and to see what he might 
be made to do. He could not read or write, but 
took with the greatest quickness of conception 
and Italian-like genius all his maestro’s teachings. 
He then sold himself for four years to an agent 
for a small stipend per month, who agreed to 
send him to school and polish somewhat his rough 
and uncouth manners and conversation. He 
applied himself to his studies diligently, very glad 
to change his mode of life, with the hope of 
becoming through his talent and genius on equal 
and familiar terms with gentlemen and admitted 
to their society, to which every artista of talent, 





whether singer, actor, or scene-painter in Eu- 
rope (with the exception, they say, of England) 
is entitled. The first nights of his début were 
ludicrous, as with the dress of a king he felt him. 
self little at home, and more used to wield the 
net rod than the sceptre and gilt sword of the 
fiery Atiila. But in a short time he improved 
rapidly in acting, and filled nightly, in every 
sense of the words and phrase, with his wonder- 
ful voice, the large ‘* Teatro Nuovo.” 

His voice is all that one could dream or hope 
for in a human throat. With power enough to 
fill the Colosseum of Rome, when he wishes, and 
seemingly without taking more breath than usual, 
he can sing with the most delicious mezza-voce im- 
aginable ; and the modern school of music written 
by Verpt, which requires strong lungs and great 
sentiment, seems to be written expressly for him. 
His voice preserves constantly, whether in sing- 
ing the FFF or the PPP passages, the same sym- 
pathetic, bright, fresh timbro and luscious quality. 
With a voice most obedient to his slightest wish, he 
possesses in spite of his lack of education that 
which is only born in one, and which rank and 
position in the world does not give,—a soulful 
appreciation and most delicate rendering of the 
finest feelings of the heart. If he perseveres he 
will become one of the most renowned baritones 
Italy has yet produced. Nature in her bounty 
has bestowed upon him talents which thousands 
born in a higher sphere of life vainly would give 
all their large possessions to acquire, and it is only 
to be regretted that his rare talents were not 
sooner discovered. 

La Signora UNGuER, now Madame SABATIER, 
was the daughter of Baron U , then grand 
chamberlain to the Emperor of Austria. With 
a strong voice, of disagreeable quality, she obtained 
hy dint of constant study and perseverance a 
place among the first artists—possessed of a hand- 
some fortune, with a determination to become an 
artist (which her father thought was a girl's freak 
which would pass like all others) she went to Na- 
ples, offering to sing either in the chorus or the 
parts of third donna at the San Carlo for one 
year. At that time MAripran, and Pasta, 
and other celebrities were there engaged, this 
being at that time the first musical theatre in the 
world. The position of terza donna was given 
her, and when one knows of what canaille an 
Italian opera chorus is composed, one can ima- 
gine what the position of terza donna is, and to 
what insult she was subjected on account of her 
being a Signora by birth and fortune. During 
the evening’s performance, while receiying the 
scornful sneers and envious remarks of her com- 
panions, she might be seen with pencil and book 
in hand, marking passages and cadences of the 
great singers and studying every look, action, ges- 
ture and note of the celebrities she was destined 
to equal, and whom in some things she afterwards 
nearly supassed. Three years of constant study 
and training she spent in the same theatre, pass 
ing from terza to seconda, and finally to prima 
She possessed great dramatic accent, 





donna. 
and certain passages she rendered with her harsh 
voice in such a manner as to rivet the attention 


of all and make the blood run cold and “each 
It was she whom 


particular hair stand on end.” 
how to pre- 


Rossin complimented on knowing 
serve as well as to gain a reputation. 

She retired from the stage while in the full . 
force of her powers, and when her musical sua 
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wasin its zenith. She married Mons. SABATIER, 
a gentleman of good fortune, and ‘who, though 
much younger than herself, is a most agreeable 
companion for her in her present studies,—tor 
she is as great a student now as ever, and where 
the true love of the art incites to labor in one’s 
younger days, the appetite for knowledge, which 
“grows by what it feeds upon,” in one’s later days 
is as much felt as before in the true artist. She 
now studies Harmony, and employs her time com- 
posing little pieces—songs, duos, ete., and is con- 
stantly busy. She takes interest in all young be- 
ginners, and aids by counsel and by lessons many 
aspirants for fame, whoin Florence are intending 
to pursue the thorny musical road. A particular 
friend of mine, Sig. PELzET, who has been one 
of the celebrated actors of Italy, though now re- 
tired and more than sixty years of age, studies 
his parts as if he intended to perform next week, 
—and though a most learned scholar, is still so 
diligent a student that I found him one day stu- 
dying his grammar as if he were but a boy of fif- 
teen, and he told me a week never passed with- 
out some litile study of his grammar. Italians, 
at least when in their own country, seem to have 
a most un-Yankee-like idea of Art, in all its forms. 


HARRISON. 
(—— > —_—_—_— 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
A New Organ. 


The new Organ built for Christ Church (Methodist 
Episcopal,) Pittsburg, Pa., by Mr. JARDINE, and now 
standing for exhibition in his Organ factory, 548 Pearl 
street, New York, is of an entirely novel construction ; 
it will occupy a large arched recess behind the pulpit 
and stand upon the pulpit platform, whilst the key desk 
will be in the large square corner pew on the left side on 
the ground floor of the church, and in the midst of the 
members of the choir. The entire work of the trackers, 
draw-stop rods, pedals, &c., extends horizontally beneath 
the floor, turns an angle beneath the pulpit and thence 
into the organ, a distance of 40 feet from the key desk; 
at the same time the touch of the keys is perfectly easy 
and under full control of the organist, and the whole of 
such simplicity and durability of construction’ as will 
always keep in order. 

Mr. JARDINE has introduced some noteworthy im- 
provements in the mechanism as well as the voicing, and 
also a new stop of extraordinary beauty, called the 
“Clariana.’’ Among these is a capital contrivance, by 
means of regulating screws, to adjust at once and keep 
at the proper depth the touch of the finger-keys ; as well 
as a very singular catch to keep open the swell or other- 
wise, actually seeming almost to obey the will of the 
performer. 

There has been much discussion as to the best situ- 
ation in a church for a large organ, which shall combine 
the advantages of symmetrical and elegant appearance, 
effectiveness of power, togethor with sweetness of tone and 
usefulness in leading and promoting congregational 
Psalmody. It is considered that this instrument. will 
fully meet all the requirements. The church edifice 
for which this organ is designed is of great beauty, of 





Gothic architecture, with nave and aisles, not encum- 
bered with galleries. All the pews are finely decorated 
with carved pannels and finials ; the windows, of which 
the front one is of magnificent proportions, all filled in 
with richly stained glass. The tower and spire will be 
about 250 feet high, and the whole is of solid cut ma- 
sonry. 

The following is a description of the organ. 
ORGAN contains : ~~ 

Grand open diapason, open diapason, stop diapason 
bass, stop diapason treble, flute, principal, twelfth, fif- 
teenth, Clariana, (new stop.) . 

SweELu:—Double diapason or bourdon, open diapason, 
stop diapason, dulciana, principal, fifteenth, cornet, 
oboe, truinpet. 

Cnoir BAss:—Stop diapason, violino. Sub-bass pedal 
Pipes, double diapasons. ° 

The case, which may be described as “ perpendicular 
Gothic,” is 27 feet high, 20 feet wide, 8 feet deep. 

New York, Nov. 17. L. 
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A Dovuste Vorcr.—The following is stated 
by the authoress of “ Suburban Letters” in the 
Worcester Palladium: 


There is, in the State of Vermont, a lady 
noted for her musical abilities which are often 
displayed for the gratification of the people of 
Windsor and the surrounding places. This lady 
has two distinct throats; and, it is supposed, two 
pairs of lungs. She is broad chested, but quite 
slender around the waist, and says she can sing 
three hours with more ease than she can talk 
with a friend for one hour and have that friend 
do two-thirds of the talking. At the age of 
twelve years she could sing two distinct parts at 
once; but has since, from want of cultivation or 
some other cause, lost that power. These facts of 
the case may be relied upon as strictly true; and 
they furnish a remarkable field of investigation 
for the physiologist, and a wonderment for those 
who are interested in the freaks of nature, of 
which this may be considered ene of the most 
curious. 





Musical Correspondence. 


POR I SE A EI SETS RESTS ner 
From WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Nov. 23. Can’t you let me come in occasionally 
as “ Foreign Correspondence?” Really, as far as 
your Boston musical continent is concerned, there 
is not so much water, nor so many miles, between 
you and Germany or Vienna, as lie in the direction 
of Washington. Good Father Abraham! is there 
a ‘gulf fixed,” and shall we not have a drop? 
I think that’s the idea the musical world have of 
our metropolis. ‘It was the manifest understand- 
ing of the Germania Society,” said a citizen the 
other day, “that Washington taste arose only to 
the Champagne degree ; and that even there less 
music and more Champagne would be Beethoven 
regained.” Yet they were never more mistaken. 
There are persons here always from every portion 
of the world, many of whom are familiar with 
tbe highest music ; and these are gradually infus- 
ing more and more good music into the sluice of 
musical milkwater which is the birthright, it 
seems, of our country. 

I do not think that our city would have been so 
slow in acquiring a taste for High Art, if it were 
not for the influence of the Catholic schools in this 
part of the State. With more wealth than is 
usual with Catholic communities, with everything 
calculated to bring them in connection with the 
highest music, so much of which has been com- 
posed for the Church, our Catholics have preferred 
their old Maryland genealogy to it all, and as the 
“first families” have an obstinate fondness for 
Russell’s “ thrilling flights,” (witness ‘‘ Maniac,” 
‘* Newfoundland Dog,” &c ,) or Dempster’s ‘‘ soul- 
and-eye-filling pathos” (See ‘“ Blind Boy,” “Irish 
Emigrant’s Lament,” &c.), so the young ladies 
from the Convent are wont to make us in turns 
feel all the pangs of the individuals referred to. 
I have myself commenced by “sitting on the 
stile” until “Mary” at the end of a series of 
Protean maneuvres became a “ Gambler's Wife.” 

But I am glad to announce that there is now an 
obvious improvement in them. If you can gain 
admittance into the Georgetown Convent (cela 
depend; an elderly air, or skilful heilige schéne, 
are safe companions), you may now hear, at least, 
‘“‘ Monastery Bells,” ‘* Bohemian Chant,” “ Two 
Showers of Pearls ;” and, if you request it, a few 
pretty fair Nocturnes—these accompanied by apol- 
ogies for being out of practice in them, because of 
their being rarely called for. Opera (Italian) 
music is kept on hand, and considered a sort of 
angel's food. It is safer not to ask for any Ger- 
man music, lest you should get it. It was an 
“outward sign of an inward grace” however, 
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that about a month ago they announced and gave 
at Grand Mass, Haydn’s Mass in D. 

But if you will come here and spend some weeks 
with me, I will answer that you shall not starve 
I thought much of what our Boston 
critics would have thonght if they could have 
been present at the performance of a Quartet Club, 
held weekly at the residence of one of our most 
eminent lawyers, who compensates himself for 
the rigors of the Common Law, and, no doubt, 
aids Chancery, by frequent recourse to a most ex- 
cellent violoncello. This gentleman has procured, 
in this country and in Europe, the very best music 
to be had. The beautiful arrangements of the 
Beethoven Symphonies for Quartets are given 
here with a real perception of their excellence. 
I shall never forget the feeling I had when sitting 
for the first time, amid more silence than can be 
had for love or money at the Music Hall, the first 
strains of the Second Symphony broke upon my 
ear. I had but to close my eyes and was taken 
back to the Saturday when first I set foot in Boston. 
I found that my mind was full only of ‘* sounds” 
from my home in the South—if you say homesick, 
Ill not quarrel. I saw a crowd filling a certain 
street, and then curiously enough, vanishing, as if 
ina brick wall, about half way up. I cast my- 
self into the stream and soon found myself borne 
up into a Hall, which must evidently have been 
what the old hisiorian was dreaming of when he 
told of a city rising up from the earth to the 
sound of the lyre. And here it was I first heard 
a Symphony, and that was the Second. I felt 
then, and believe now, that this heavenly Larghetto 
came from that Heimweh, which is the first throb 
of that longing for a home which is felt after- 
wards, when in the midst of home, and can never 
end. Well, I wasn’t homesick in Boston after 
that; I never remember to have wilfully lost a 
Germania concert afterwards. 

But alas, how I have wandered! I was about 
to tell you how we had the first two movements 
of the Second, and the first of the Eroica, a Quar- 
tet of Reissiger, and Opus 1, of Mendelssohn. 

On Thanksgiving-day evening we had a most 
delightful private musical reunion at the residence 
of a gentleman who has brought from his native 
England a national love for Mendelssohn and all 
that’s good, and a lady who enters into the real 
spirit of the Masters. We had on this occasion 
the Semiramide Overture ; fine selections from the 
Fifth, Second, and Seventh Symphonies; Duetto 
(Crudel!) from Nozze di Figaro, and a buffa from 
the same, sung with decided spirit by two of our 
music loving company ; and ending with a va- 
riety of Songs, ete., from the ‘ Ould Irish gintle- 
man” down to something, I forget what, from the 
Operas. You see we are not such “ haytheu 
Know-Nothings” here after all. 

Now what can be done for us there in Boston? 
Can you not send us one of your orchestras this 
winter? I do believe that if they would come 
and give us the best music, they would find a Iarge 
house of attentive listeners at every performance 
during the Session, and even independently of it. 
We want an Orchestra here very much. At pre- 
sent we are undergoing the diluvial formation, by 
the ever-repeated forty days and nights rain of 
the Navy-Yard bands, the Odd-Fellow bands, and 
—hark! there’s a man playing “ Jordan” at my 
door! De Prorunois. 


for music. 


From NEW YORK. 

Dec. 4.—You and your readers will be glad to 
learn of the complete success of Mdlle. Carout 
LeuMANn at her first appearance in our city. She 
sang twice at the first concert of the season of the 
Philharmonic Society, which took place on Saturday 
evening at Niblo’s. An unusually large audience 









































was assembled, and the house was full. 
well aware that those who attend these concerts are 
mainly our most appreciative musical people, and a 
success before them is a decided one. Mdlle. Lrn- 
MANN’S first selection was the well known aria from 
Der Freyschiitz : “ Leise, leise,” the performance of 
which by Jenny Linp was well remembered by 
rearly all present. The singer was evidently embar- 
rassed and exceedingly nervous, as she well might be 
at a first appearance in New York, but it was evi- 
dent that she gave great satisfaction. She was warm- 
ly applanded, and her return insisted upon. She 
only answered the encore, however, by a bow of ac- 
knowledgment. 

In the seoond part, Casta Diva, which by general 
consent seems established as a test aria, par ercel- 
lence, for débutantes, was the selection. This was 
sung with much more freedom than Weber's aria. 
But I shall not enter into detailed criticism of one 
you have heard so often, and of whose abilities and 
performances you are so capable of judging. I can- 
not refrain, however, from noticing that, unlike Mad. 
Grist, who cuts and clips to suit herself, Mdlle. 
LEHMANN took no unwarrantable liberties with the 
composer's text. Roulades, scales, trills and embel- 
lishments were all preserved, and satisfactorily ren- 
dered. The applause that ensued was very great,— 
so great that she was forced after the usual recog- 
nition of the compliment to return and repeat the 
Ah bello a me ritorna. I assure you such successes 
are rare in our city, especially when achieved by one 
who, like Mdlle. Lenmann, has not previously been 
be-puffed in the dailies ad nauseam. 

The Symphony of the evening was the Froica, 
which, with the exception of some confusion and loss 
of place in the fourth movement, was very well per- 
formed. Soul might have been added to advantage, 
but could hardly be expected from an orchestra gath- 
ered from various countries and provinces, and whose 
members have lived long enough under our free in- 
stitutions to claim the right to think and act and 
play at times as their own inclinations may lead. 
The other orchestral pieces of the evening were 
Gade’s “ Ossian,” which, notwithstanding the T)- 
bune's opinion that it contains only “dull, prosaic 
musical ideas, if ideas they may be called,” “ without 
passion or sentiment,” was evidently well liked, and 
offered much more good solid musical food than 
some compositions I could name, and an overture by 
Lindpaintner, “ Abraham's Sacrifice,” which, if you 
have never heard I trust you may never be obliged 
to listen to. Mr. Aptommas /antasied on “ Home, 
Sweet Home ;” but as it was but a series of Thal- 
bergian variations, arpeggios and harmonics, strung 
together without any apparent connection or mean- 
ing, I think it might as well have been dispensed 
with at a Philharmonic concert. 


Yours, Av Revoir. 
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First Musical Fund Concert. 

Our old MusicaL Funp Sociery, re-organ- 
ized, with fifty instruments, all carefully selected 
from the best material in the city, including a 
third part of the late Germania, with a good 
conductor, capital programme, thorough rehearsal, 
and the approval of exacting judges won before- 
hand, opened their season last Saturday evening 
in the Music Hall with only half an average au- 
It was certainly the best orchestra and 
the best performance on so large a scale (except- 
ing, in some kinds of music, Jullien’s) that we 


dience. 


You are ; have ever had in Boston. 
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We fear our public 
are too slow of faith. Many seemed not to real- 
ize that here was something new, if under an 
old name: really a fresh up-gushing from the 
hidden springs of great and glorious music. It 
must gush yet a little while to overcome the 
memories of an old decline, as well as the regrets 
of recent, satisfactory supplies cut off so suddenly. 
BERGMANN and his Germanians would no doubt 
have been a surer talisman to fill the Music 
Hall; we cannot have them; but that does not 
prove that we may not have something almost as 
good in all respects, and in some much better. 
Saturday evening proved that we have, and the 
rumor of that success must surely fill the hall 
another time, or we must think our public has 
become musically dead. Meanwhile it may be 
well to remember, too, that trifling causes regu- 
late the tide in music halls. The mere announce- 
ment that some seats were to be “reserved” at ex- 
tra price, judging from past experience, was 
enough to keep away a number. 

And now for the more agreeable task of noti- 
cing the Concert itself. It had its faults, though 
it was sterling in the main. The order of the 
programme :—two overtures, with rather a weary 
waste of solos between, for the First Part, and a 
grand symphony for the Second Part,—though 
after the German model, was hardly adapted to 
our more popular and less musical audiences. 
People kept going out in the middle of the sym- 
phony. They did not come to it fresh, and the 
Eroica is just the symphony that does not seize 
upon the idle mind, but claims severe attention. 
Weber’s overture to Euryanthe made a noble 
opening and was in the main well played; so was 
the exquisitely wild, breezy, sea-shore “ Fingal’s 
Cave” overture (Die Hebriden) of Mendelssohn, 
though with less fineness and delicacy than we 
have sometimes heard. The rendering was spir- 
ited, the blended tone of the orchestra was rich 
and strings were good, the 
horns were good, and the old chronic infirmities 


euphonious, the 


of two or three years since had disappeared. 

To the best music lovers, doubtless, the whole 
concert would have been more enjoyable had the 
First Part been limited to these two overtures. 
There was a tedious stretch between. The sing- 
ing of Mrs. Bostwick in Bellini’s Qui la voce 
and Guglielmi’s florid Gratias agimus, though it 
displayed plenty of experience and execution, 
and a voice that might once have been as sweet 
as it is now clear and penetrating, and though 
commended by lady-like dignity of manner, was 
rather dry and uninspiring, although the latter 
piece elicited an encore. If it were necessary 
to have any singer (which we doubt,) more fasci- 
nating and refreshing voices could have been 
found nearer home. Then again that intermina- 
ble bravura duet for violin and ’cello, played by 
Mr. Conductor Suck, anda younger brother, was 
a wearisome business. We say nothing of the 
playing; but submit that such show pieces, full of 
runs and tours de forces and empty variations, 
have long ago ceased to be new or wonderful ; 
they only occupy much time, without at all af- 
fording the good aimed at, of a refreshing di- 
version between the solid numbers of a pro- 
gramme. Pity so noble a concert should be 
disfigured and disproportioned by such things ! 
Their only object can be to show off the per- 
former, and that is an object which should be 
scrupulously ignored in a pure classical concert. 
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We would not accept even a Leipzig precedent 
for such things in a symphony concert. _Is it not 
time they were dismissed and sent to their own 
place ? 

If it be necessary to give so many things in 
one programme, and to include questionable 
“sops to Cerberus,” (though we do believe more 
deafness to his barkings on the part of musical 
caterers might at length cure him of the trick), 
all will agree with us that the full effect of the 
Symphony, the main thing, must be saved so far 
as giving it at the right time (in the right time, of 
course!) can do it. We suggest that it occupy 
from before the middle to the end of the First 
Part. Begin with a good overture, to get the 
instruments warmed up and attempered to each 
other, and to let the bustling audience get hushed 
and settled down into the musical and listening 
mood. Then some bright, naive, perfect little 
thing, if you please, but brief, and better not at 
all if not good. Then follows your Beethoven 
Symphony, and while yourselves are fresh and 
on the ascent of artistic enthusiasm, your instru- 
ments in tune, &e., you take your audience in 
the nick of time, fresh, with clear sense, clear- 
headed, eager to climb the wave and be borne 
out upon the broad and glorious sea. Throw 
your miscellany, if you must have it, into the 
Second Part, which should by all means close 
with a good sterling and effective overture 
(avoiding clap-trap), or brilliant movement from 
some other symphony harmoniously contrasting 
with the first,—so that the noble main impression 
of the evening may not be ignobly frittered away 
before we go home. We need a good impression 
for the last. 

With the performance of the “ Heroic ” Sym- 
phony the attentive and exacting listener had 
every reason to be pleased. It was by far the 
best performance of the evening, and the best 
upon so large a scale that has ever been given us 
of this grand composition. Mr. Suck conducted 
with energy and firmness and seemed to have 
tutored all his forces into a common feeling of 
the music. The Marcia Funebre especially was 
faultless ; the trio for horns in the Scherzo was 
as smooth and prompt as one could wish—really 
a triumph after attempts which we all remember; 
the crescendos and syncopations with which the 
work abounds were always effective ; and it did 
one’s heart good to hear so neat a pianissimo of 
the strings in some of those wonderful little epi- 
sodical and fugue-like passages in the first move- 
ment. It was listened to with profound interest 
by the larger number present. 

This third symphony is truly “ heroic” in its 
whole spirit and in every sense. It is heroic as 
a young and grand artistic effort, the first in which 
Beethoven’s genius declared itself in all its indi- 
viduality, opening a new world to the musical 
sense of his contemporaries. In the first sympho- 
ny, in C, you enjoy a lighter effort, and feel still 
within the happy sphere of Haydn. In the sec- 
ond, in D, traces of the same influence prevail, 
but the Beethoven fire breaks out continually, 
and the giant grasp, deep down towards the root 
of things, is plainly felt. But the third is as elab- 
orate and on as grand a scale as any but the 
ninth, and there are passages in every movement 
of it which compared with aught that had been 
heard by human ears before, (or even since) must 
have been quite as new and wonderful as anything 
in the ninth, except the choral movement. In 
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the Titanic struggle and commingling of themes 
and forces in the first movement you anticipate 
all that sort of element which prevails in the alle- 

of the C minor, the seventh and the ninth; 
the Scherzo is as buoyant and bright and pastoral 
and playful as the Pastorale or the No. 8, or the 





Scherzo in the ninth. The secondary themes in 
the Finale open the same tender, feminine vein 
of sentiment, the pure love element, which per- 
vades the entire No. 4 (in B flat.) It is Beet- 
hoven fully pronounced, in all his grandeur and 
Shaksperian richness and complexity. 

The full title of the work is “ Heroic Sympho- 
ny to celebrate the anniversary of a great man’s 
death.” Beethoven wrote it in 1802, in the revo- 
lutionary period of Europe, when he was full of 
the great hopes of freedom and fraternity among 
men, an admirer of Plato’s Republic, and when 
he hailed Napoleon as the champion of demo- 
cracy. To him the finished work was dedicated, 
and every one has heard how, when he was pro- 
claimed Emperor, Beethoven tore off the title 
page and trampled it under foot. Naturally 
enough therefore attempts have been made to 
trace some historical correspondence through the 
different movements of the symphony. The fu- 
neral march has been supposed by some to mourn 
the death of a hero, by others to mourn the re- 
creancy of Freedom’s champion. But one would 
be puzzled to trace any such personal reference 
through the whole four movements. The idea 
that it may indicate the feelings and phases of the 
French Revolution, the hopes and fears, the 
groans and struggles, the ideals and heroic triumphs 
of down-trodden and awakening Humanity is 
now plausible ; and those who have read our jour- 
nal from the first will remember in an early num- 
ber an able elaboration of this conjecture by our 
friend the “ Diarist.” But it is a conjecture. 

If there must be any moral interpretation 
given, the safest is the most general, like that em- 
bodied in the programme written by Richard 
Wagner, and translated on our first page. The 
style is metaphysical and perhaps here and there 
obscure, especially in a literal translation. Yet 
we think it can hardly fail to suggest to the 
thoughtful reader a train of ideas and feelings, 











a state of mind, with which the hearing of the 
symphony will be found well to harmonize. It is 
in truth just such an interpretation, as almost 
any symphony or great work of Beethoven will 
admit of. It describes the moral and mental 
effects of Beethoven’s music generally, or rather 
that idea of Beethoven as a mental and moral in- 
dividuality, that idea of the spirit and aspiration 
of the man, which one gathers from his music. 
For although a piece of music may not be said 
literally to mean this or that, although the compo- 
ser seldom undertakes to tell a story, describe a 
character, or preach a moral in his composition, 
and fails generally when he does ; yet it would be 
absurd to say that his music is not the completest 
possible revelation of him; the audible body, as 
it were, in which his ideal spirit clothes and 
transmits itself to the race. Had we room for de- 
tails and for a few musical quotations, we could 
point out some striking specimens of the fitness of 
Wagner’s programme to the music. 


Handel and Haydn Society.—First Concert. 

In spite of one of the most violent rain storms 
that has raged upon our coast for years, on Sun- 
day evening, the Music Hall was two-thirds filled 








with listeners to “Elijah.” Mendelssohn com- 
posed three oratorios, besides his great cantata 
“ Song of Praise,” and several psalms, on a scale 
almost grand enough for oratorio. His “ St. 
Paul” was the first and is to this day the one 
most esteemed and most frequently performed in 
his own Germany. “ Elijah” was first produced 
at the Birmingham Festival, on the 26th of Au- 
gust, 1846, and for this reason, perhaps, as well 
as because it has in it more variety, more dra- 
matic and descriptive passages, and more interest- 
ing solos, quartets, &c., it is (certainly next to the 
“ Messiah”) the great favorite in oratorio-loving 
England. His “Christus,” performed in Eng- 
land last year, is a posthumous fragment. 

“ Elijah” was performed repeatedly in this 
city by the Handel and Haydn Society some five 
or six winters since, under the direction of that 
talented and jolly Englishman, J. L. Harron, 
who had a side for comic extravaganza, and a 
side for Mendelssohn, Beethoven and Bach, 
which he used to turn to us alternately at his 
own concerts. With Anna Stone for the 
grander soprano airs; another pleasing singer, 
whose name we forget, for the recitative of the 
widow and such songs as Hear ye, Israel; BALL for 
Elijah, and Jones for tenor, it failed not to create 
an interest, in spite of many failings on the part 
of orchestra and chorus. Moreover it was given 
entire, which we would we could say now. The 
extreme difliculty, however, of the music, and its 
severe tax on solo singers, have caused rather a 
shudder at the thought of taking it down from 
the shelf again from that season until this. The 
following year, with the advantage of the same 
excellent conductor, was literally thrown away 
upon Donizetti’s “Martyrs” for an oratorio 
(Heaven save the: mark!) Then came a whole- 
some reaction in favor of the grand old favorite, 
Handel, and “Judas Maccabeus,” ‘“ Jepthah,” 
“ Samson,” &c., became fresh subjects of enthu- 
siasm, amid periodical renewals of the “ Messiah ” 
and “ Creation.” Last winter lent a willing ear 
to the seducing melody and sparkle of Rossini’s 
operatic “ Moses;” but the old love was not ex- 
tinct, and again by natural reaction there came 
up a cry for something solid, yet comparatively 
new, and the result is now “ Elijah,” with hints 
about “ Israel in Egypt,” &c. 

Under all the difficulties of the case, some of 
them peculiar to this season, this first perform- 
ance of “ Elijah” was a great success. Yet from 
two causes particularly the effect was singularly 
weakened. The first of these is remediable, and 
therefore we dwell upon it. It only requires that 
people shall be willing to sit three hours, instead 
of two hours and a quarter. At theatre and 
opera we sit through four. The “cuttings” were 
ruthless and destructive, destroying not only poet- 
ical, but sometimes even musical connection. 
For instance the omission of the chant-like duet: 
Lord, bow thine ear, &c., after the chorus recita- 
tive, which ends in the full chord of E major, as 
dominant to the A minor key of the duet: this 
was skipped and the tenor solo: Ye people, &c., 
followed abruptly in the key of F. Again, in the 
scene where Elijah challenges the prophets of 
Baal, the omission of Elijah’s last invocation and 
the chorus: The fire descends from heaven, robs 
it of all point and climax. Then what a sacrifice 
of the best music of the work to leave out the 
lovely soprano air ? which should open the Second 
Part, with the sublime sequel: Thus, thus saith 
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the Lord (though it might be hard to find the solo 
talent that would at all satisfy after the glorious 
Linp rendering of it;) and the chorus about 
the whirlwind and the “still, small voice ;” and 
the quartet near the end, &c., &.!_ Any one who 
will study the oratorio itself, or who will refer to 
our somewhat elaborate analysis of it (Vol. 1, 
p- 196,) will see that “ Elijah” is a work of re- 
markable unity, an inseparable whole. Really 
we can think of nothing in it which it is safe to 
omit, unless it be that ponderous and tremendous 
bass song, (in imitation of one in Handel’s “ Mes- 
siah:”) Js not his word like a fire, and like a 
hammer that breaketh, &c., which requires an 
exceptionally great voice. An apologetic note 
upon the programme stated, that in these omis- 
sions “ a due respect had been felt for the Com- 
poser ;” a respect limited, it would seem, to two 
hours and a quarter! Really we think the ora- 
torio sung entire, with its dramatic progress un- 
impaired, if decently performed, would seem 
shorter and move on at a less fatiguing pace, than 
it does lamed by these omissions. We trust, it is 
not yet too late to restore the missing numbers. 

The other drawback was the want of female 
solo talent. ‘The young ladies who sustained the 
solos were mostly pupils of the Handel and 
Haydn Solo School, and many of them debutantes, 
and not fair subjects of exacting criticism. Many 
things were done creditably on, their part, and 
gave good promise of improvement. The Con- 
tralto recitatives by Miss TwicHELL were quite 
effectively delivered; but we felt a certain life- 
lessness when it came to sustained melody, like the 
sweet little air: Woe unto them who forsake Him. 
Miss HAsseLTINE gave the dramatic scene of 
the youth “looking toward the sea,” in clear and 
penetrating high tones, and with considerable 
spirit ; we could not expect a novice, in that part, 
and still more in that of the Queen, to make good 
the memory of ANNA Stone. Mrs. Hii, who 
took the part of the Widow, has a clear but 
rather hard, thin, French style of soprano, with a 
continual tendency to sharp; but otherwise fair 
execution. The angel Trio: Lift thine eyes, was 
only literally and mechanically sung, without any 
sympathetic blending of voices,—a fault felt more 
or less in the double quartet, and other concerted 
pieces—We have dwelt upon the weak points 
first: they were not such as to make a general fail- 
ure, nor such as we despair of finding strengthen- 
ed in subsequent performances. (Can not the 
society procure the aid of Miss Louisa PyNE? 
The soprano arias of “ Elijah” certainly are worth 
that extra effort.) 

Mr. AIKEN rendered the music of “ Elijah” 
very creditably, though his voice evidently labor- 
ed towards the end, and some of his recitative 
was taken much too rapidly. Mr. ARTHURSON 
is an excellent model for the correction of that 
fault. His recitative is always dignified, deliber- 
ate, impressive, and truly musical and tasteful. 
He sang the first tenor song: Jf with all your 
hearts, when he had his freshest and best voice, 
with such beauty, feeling and expression as we 
have scarcely ever heard in any English tenor 
song of so lofty a character. The excellence of 
the orchestra was apparent at once in the spirited 
and clear rendering of the overture, and gave all 
the accompaniments in a very effective manner. 
The choruses for the most part were sung with 
far more unity and promptness and rich, full mu- 
sical blending of the parts, than on the former 
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occasions above referred to. The manner in 
which the overture led into the first chorus, and 
in which the chorus fulfilled the promise, was as 
satisfying as it was exciting. In the recitative 
chorus, the parts came in promptly and squarely ; 
and the second chorus, perhaps the grandest of all, 
beginning with the alarmed minor: Yet doth the 
Lord see it not, and passing out into that broad 
choral flood of harmony, so strengthening and 
quieting: For he, the Lord, and His mercies on 
thousands fall, produced its full impression. So 
did the famous ‘ Baal’ chorus, and : Be not afraid! 
and that which so sublimely closes the First Part, 
and represents the rushing of the waters. One 
only wanted a greater body of strings in the or- 
chestra to make the running figure in the accom- 
paniment more prominent amid the full sound of 
many voices; for the same reason, in the opening 
of the chorus, Blessed are the men, the lovely 
accompanying violin figure was sometimes scarce- 
ly audible. 

Mr. ZERRANN established a high claim to the 
title of conductor. His movements were all dig- 
nified and graceful, if sometimes quite excited. 
He is full of the spirit of the music and magne- 
tizes his forves with it; clear and sure in his un- 
derstanding both of the music and the words; 
always anticipating and clearly indicating the 
effect to be produced. The Handel and Haydn 
Society and the g@vhole musical public may well 
congratulate themselves upon the acquisition of 
such a talent. 

“ Elijah” will be repeated to-morrow evening, 
and we doubt not there will be a déepening of the 
decided interest which it created in the audience 
the first time. 

—_-+> 

Mr. Mittarp’s Concert, on Monday even- 
ing, was a charming little affair. A very pleas- 
ant company were present, and the beautiful 
Chickering saloon looked particularly social and 
attractive. Warmly as we spoke upon a former 
occasion, the half was not told of the beauty of 
Mr. Millard’s tenor voice, and of the perfect con- 
trol under which he has it. In the aria from 
Mercadante’s J/ Bravo, it came out with a fresh- 
ness, sweetness, purity and power, that we have 
scarcely heard equalled among the Italian tenori 
who have been here. The tones leap forth fully 
formed and round, and have a peculiarly musical 
and vibrant quality; comparatively feeble in the 
lower register; but now and then a high chest 
tone was taken and sustained with a commanding 
power and charm. The graduation of force, the 
full clear stroke and vanish of each tone, 
the phrasing, accentuation, &c., were masterly 
and all in perfect keeping and after the true 
Italian method. We could not doubt, after this 
trial, that Mr. Millard’s voice would fill delight- 
fully any of our large music halls. 

In the duet from Don Pasquale with Mrs. 
Wentwortn, he sang entirely with the head 
voice, very sweetly and tastefully, to be sure, as 
if with the purpose to subordinate his own voice 
to that lady’s. His rendering of the air from “ Eli- 
jah :” If with all your hearts, was less satisfying 
in point of expression, and less imbued with the 
spirit of the music than his Italian singing ; the 
tempo seemed to us a little fast; it was sweet to 
the ear, but sank not so deeply into the soul as in 
Mr. Arthurson’s singing. Still we cannot doubt 
Mr. Millard’s rare qualification for Oratorio music 
generally, and trust we shall ere long have an 














opportunity to hear him in more than a single 
air.—The dashing, playful ballata from igoletto 
at the end of the concert, and the little French 
chanson with which he answered to the encore, 
were thrown off with inimitable grace, to his own 
accompaniment. 

Miss Emma Davis, the young débutante, had 
unfortunately taken a bad cold, which weakened 
her command over her voice and now and then 
prevented her reaching a high note in Robert, tot 
que jaime. Yet she sang it with fine fervor, and 
showed rare style and execution and expression 
for a maid of scarce fifteen. Ter voice, even as 
then heard, is one of the most pure and beautiful 
and individual in quality that we have ever 
heard, silvery clear in the upper portion, and 
with a rich, reedy flavor to the sweetness of the 
lower tones. Her appearance is singularly inter- 
esting and face full of genius. The little Italian 
duetto between her and Mr. Millard was charm- 
ingly sung. Mrs. Wenrwortn sang Cherubini’s 
Ave Maria in her best manner, accompanied by 
the MENDELSsOuNN QUINTETTE CLUB, with 
clarinet, who opened the two parts of the concert 
with single movements from Mozart’s Quintet in 
E flat, and from Mr. Ryan’s Quintet in F. 

Linking " 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 

The second Chamber Concert, Tuesday even- 
ing, assembled a large company in the Chickering 
The programme had some novel points 
of interest. It opened genially and wholesomely 
with a fine Quartet of Haydn, (in Bh, No. 67,) 
which was played with exceeding delicacy and 
spirit. Next came a novelty in our experience 
here, a quaint and famous old affair, by some ad- 
mired as a matter of course, by some declared 


Saloon. 


tedious and out of date, by more confessed a puz- 
zle. We mean Sebastian Bach’s Chaconne for 
the violin, with Mendelssohn’s piano-forte accom- 
paniment, performed by Messrs. AUGUST Fries 
and C.C. Perkins. In truth, it is one of the 
most splendid productions of the solo kind ever 
written, full of musical ideas, of imaginative fire 
as well as learning, unfolding and progressing 
There is 


more meat in it than in a hundred violin solos of 


with a vigorous fidelity to its subject. 


these modern days of virtuosity ; they are all thin 
and weak and tame compared to it; and instead 
of finding it antique and primitive, the cast-off 
fashion of an earlier date, one is only astonished 
that it sounds so new, that it anticipates so many 
of the effects which we commonly call modern, 
rivalling the Paganini school in feats of difficulty 
and brilliancy, while it yields something far more 
It taxed the violinist’s exe- 
cution to the utmost. Even without the piano 
it moves on like a rich polyphonic whole ; but 


deep and satisfving. 


Mendelssohn’s accompaniments are modest and 
judicious, and were conscientiously played. 

Next came two Quintet arrangements. First, 
Schubert’s song: Du bist die Ruh, the melody 
discoursed by Mr. Ryan’s clarinet. It certainly 
is no improvement on the song, but rather a per- 
version. That melody is almost inseparable from 
its words; both song and accompaniment ‘sounded 
stiff in the arrangement; and one of the finest 
where it reaches the 


as sung, 


acme of its fervor in that pure, long-drawn high 


points of the song 


note, that leaves off in silence, was spoiled by a 
trill of the clarinet. In the other, one of the 
Lieder ohne Worte of Mendelssohn, a buoyant, 
Spring song, as it were, the melody was taken by 
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a flute, which had a singularly tame effect with 
strings. Such arrangements may be good exer- 
cises for the arranger; but we can see no fitness 
in their introduction into classical Chamber Con- 
certs. What do they profit us, so long as they 
only remind us how much better the songs are 
in their original shape ? 

Part II. opened with an original Piano Trio, by 
our townsman, Mr. C. C. Perkins, played by him- 
self with the brothers Fries. It was an elabo- 
rate work in four movements, after the classical 
models of Beethoven and Mendelssohn. It con- 
tained not a few interesting ideas, carefully and 
scientifically worked up. The Andante and Scher- 
zo were particularly pleasing. The Finale, some- 
what freakish in its movement, seemed rather too 
difficult for the composer’s own pianism, which 
he possesses in no mean degree. Judging from 
this hearing, the Trio seemed an improvement 
upon Mr. Perkins’s former compositions. As a 
whole we rather felt in it a lack of that unity, 
that spontaneous development out of one germinal 
inspiration, which always carries the hearer along 
with it in the works of the great masters. That 
lovely Quintet in G minor, for instance, of Mozart’s, 
which closed the feast so exquisitely! It was fine- 
ly played, and seemed at times the very soul itself 
of Music melting in ecstacies of love. The long 
Adagio, on muted springs, vibrating with sweet 
and spiritual remoteness, won you to a mood from 
which you sought no speedy alternation, and so 
were more than reconciled to the immediate suc- 
cession of another Adagio, by way of introduction 
to the liveliest of allegro finales. 

ee 2S Se Se eee 

THE ORCHESTRAL UNION repeated its last week’s programme 
Wednesday afternoon to the Music Hall two-thirds full of de- 
lighted listeners. The “ Jupiter’? Symphony went finely, and 
the Freyschiitz overiure was never so splendidly played in 
Boston. Some of the waltz pieces too were uncommonly bril- 
liant. Mr. Heat,a modest Germanian, surprised all by his 
fine piano-playing in a duet with ScnuLtze. 





EnGiish OpeRa.—There have been rather less than average 
audiences at the Boston Theatre, although large for other 
places. The ‘ Crown Diamonds” ran every night last week. 
In the Sonnambula Miss PyNe has found the fullest play for 
her exquisitely finished vocalization. In Wallace’s Maritana 
she was accompanied by APTOMMAS’s harp, and made the most 
of the music, which certainly is of the feeblest order. The 
operas are all admirably put upon the stage, and orchestra 
and chorus are uncommonly good. Miss Pyne, the sister, 
makes the boy’s part very interesting in Maritana. The com- 
pany will close with next week, changing the opera each night. 





Sranpine In Tune.—The Tvanscript, in its notice of a MEN- 
DELSSOHN QUINTETTE concert, says very justly of the Chickering 
“Grand,” which was played by Mr. Parker on that occasion : 

The instrument, although but just from the manufactory, and 
hardly out of the tuner’s hand in time for the concert, evinced 
no traces of depression; every tone was as round and true 
as if it had been d with refe to a special display. 
Nothing shows better than a test of this kind the sterling qual- 
ities of the instruments of the Messrs. Chickering’s manufac- 
ture. Its superior quality was a subject of general comment. 


The same thing may be said with even more truth of the 
piano used this week. In the great Music Hall, the next after- 
noon, it gave out a tone of more liquid brilliancy than any 
instrument that we remember to have heard there. 








At Hanp.—Messrs. GARTNER and Co. offer some fine things 
in their programme to-night: such as Beethoven’s greatest 
Trio, in B flat, a fine Quartet by Mendelssohn. &c.—Mlle. Dé 
Lamorrte’s second Soirée is next Wednesday. Read the pro- 
gramme in another column. 

M. JuLureN has nightly triumphs in London. One 
of his faithful admirers says ; ‘* The enthusiasm of the 
opening night was so enormous as to prevent the hearing 
of all the quieter or more intellectual compositions.” (!) 

—_—_— 
New Music. 

MENDELssony’s “ SonGs witnoutT Worps.” — Mr. 
Ditson, the publisher, offers for sale the entire series of 
these exqnisite works, in a beautiful bound volume, in- 
cluding the, posthumous 7th set, at the very low price of 
$3 per copy. Here is a chance which no cultivator of 
the dest kind of piano music should neglect. The num- 
bers cost $5.25, when purchased severally and unbound. 
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From the same publisher we have also: 

Overture to 11 Barbiere di Seviglia, being one of a se- 
ries of Six Operatic Overtures, arranged for three per- 
formers on one piano, by C2ERNY! Three pairs of hands 
make quite an orchestra in this way. The series is to 
include also Tancredi, Fra Diavolo, Freyschiitz, Don 
Juan, and Nozze di Figaro. 

Crudel, perche finora ; the duet from Mozart's Nozze 
di Figaro, another beautiful number of Ditson’s series of 
Favorite Songs, &c., of Mozart, arranged with Italian 
and English words by S. S. WEsLey, Mus. Doc. 

Perles Allemandes: or Six Fantaisies Elegantes on 
German airs, for the Piano, by THEo. OrsTEN. No. 1, 
Adelaide, by BEETHOVEN. The peculiarity of this is 
that it is not the Adelaide. You play through a modern 
spasmodic introduction, which might lead you into that 
or any other theme, and suddenly find yourself in a fa- 
miliar Bellini or Donizetti melody | There is some mis- 
take here. 

Tre Giorni, a beautiful minor air of PERGOLESE. This 
is another number of THaLBERG's “ Art of Singing ap- 
plied to the Piano,” and will reward study. We have 
already expressed our high sense of the value of the 
plan and character of this work as a whole. 





Auvertisements. 


Will be published, on TUESDAY, December 12, 
A FINE WOOD ENGRAVING, 
Representing a Sccne from the 
OPERA OF ‘“*‘CROWN DIAMONDS," 
With life-like portraitures of 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Messrs. Harrison and Borrani. 


(G- Orders received by E L. BAtcn at the Office of the Journal 
of Music, 21 School Street. 





ww. J. PARERERSON, 
NO. 8 LA GRANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 


Having resided thirteen years in Europe with a view of adap- 
ting the Italian style of Singing to the En. lish voice. and of 
remedying weakness of the voice, and thoroughly correcting 
harsh, guttural, nasal, or other unpleasant peculiarities, pro- 
poses to give lessons on the Voice, and in Singing, in the Italian 
French, and English Languages. 

Many who have spent years of severe study to attain musical 
excellence, after struggling to conquer some guttural, nasal, or 
other unp.easant mannerism, abandon the pursuit from the be- 
liet that they are afflicved with a natura/ defectiveness : when, 
with a fractional part of the application which they bestow on 
the other branches of their musical education, and with much 
less physical effort (if properly directed) than they have been 
accustomed to use, their voices might be rendered comparative- 
ly beautiful. 

“ Being acquainted with the course of vocal discipline pursued 
by Mr. W. J. PARKERSON in forming and developing the voice, 
I take pleasure in bearing my testimony to its excellence ; be- 
lieving it to be far preferable to any other method known to me. 

GEO. J. WEBB. 





Boston, Ocr. 7, 1854.” 
0G> Terms, $50 per quarter. 





MISS FANNY FRAZER, 

Has the pleasure to inform her Pupils and Friends that she 
has returned to the city, and will be prepared to resume in- 
struction in SINGING and the PIANO-FORTE, on and after 
October Ist. 
Reed & Co. or at her residence, 
* PAVILION,”’ Tremont Street. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Rooms in connection with Mr. E. A. Beaman’s Young Ladies’ 
School, No. 23 Temple Place. 
E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 
Also, Teacher of Music in Mr. Adams’s Young Ladies’ School, 
Central Piace. 
RESIDENCE, 24 WEST CEDAK STREET, BOSTON. 

This School is designed for all who wish to acquire the abili- 
ty to read music reauily at sight, and is particularly adapted to 
the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to receive in- 
Struction, trom the b-st masters, in the Cultivation of the 
V Gice, Style, &c.  .m_nencing with FIRST PRINCIPLES and pro- 
ceeding upwards, by :egular and successive steps, the students 
Will acquire so thorough and practical a knowledge of the ELE- 
MENTs Of Vocal Music as will enable them to read even the 
more difficult CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS With ease and fluency. 

For terms, and other particulars, see Circular, which may be 
had at the Piano Rooms of Messrs. G. J. We5B & Co, No.3 
Winter street, where, also, Mr. Blanchard may be found be- 
tween the hovrs of 2 and 3, P. M. 

N. B. Mr. Blanchard wiil be happy to give instruction in 
schools and academies, if situated in the immediate vicinity. 


Sept 16 





Having examined the plan of instruction adopted in the 
Young Ladies’ Vocal Music School,we most cheerfully say that 
it meets our unqualified approbation. 

_ From the success which has heretofore attended the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Blanchard we feel assured that his school will 
merit the fullest confidence of the public. 

LOWELL MAson Geo. J. WEBB, 
Geo. F. Roor, 
Sept 30 


F. F. Murr, 
B. F. Baker 


Communications may be left with Messrs. G. P. - 





CONCERTS. 


CARL GARTNER, Violinist, 
CARL HAUSE, Pianist, and 
H. JUNGNICKEL, Violoncellist, 
vill give their 
FIRST SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT, 
AT THE MEIONAON, 
On Saturday Evening, Dec. 9th, 
Assisted by 
Messrs. H. ECKHARDT and CARL EICHLER. 


(G>The Grand Piano used on this occasion is from the man- 
ufactory of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 
(G>Tickets 50 cents... .. To commence at 74 o’clock. 





HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


Second Concert of the Series. 





The Oratorio of 


BELItJAFH, 
Will be repeated 
On Sunday Evening, December 10th, 
With the same Vocalists and Orchestra as at the first Concert. 


Members will be admitted upon producing their regular 
tickets, with the usual privilege. 

Doors open at 614—Performance to commence at 7 o'clock. 

Tickets at 50 cents each, are for sale at the Music Stores of 
Wane, Dirson, Ricuarnson, and Reep & Co.; at the stores of 
Earrs & FarrBANKS8, 136 Washington street, and J. P. JeweTr 
& Co. 117 Washington street ; of the Secretary, Joy’s Building, 
and at the door on the evening of the Concert. 
H. L. HAZELTON, Secretary. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE’S 
SECOND GRAND CONCERT 
Will take place on WEDNESDAY EVENING, Dec. 13, at the 
fHlessrs. Chickering’s Saloon, fMasonic Temple, 


On which oceasion she will be assisted by Mrs. WENTWORTH, 
Vocalist, and the MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. 





PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 
1. Quintet in G, No. 2, op. 1, (arr nged from the Piano 
WD). ccvrccrktcecsercotercs outecnsccnceeus Beethoven. 


Introduction and Allegro— Adagio. 
MENDELSSOBN QUINTETTE CLUB. 
2 Recitative and Romance: ‘ Gillaume Tell,’........ Rossini. 
Mrs. WENTWORTH. 
8. Grand Concerto for Piano-forte in G minor, op. 25, 
Mendelssohn. 
1. Molto allegro con fuoco.—2. Andante.—3. Presto. 
4. Molto allegro e vivace. 
Mile. GABRIELLE DE LAMoTTEe and QuUINTETTE CLUB. 
Part II. 
4. Adagio from Quartet in G, NO 75,......6.seeeer eee 
MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. 
6. Grand Somata im A,... .cccccccccceceeverees - Mozart. 
1. Andante grazioso —2. Variations.—8. Adagio.—4. Allegro. 
5. Minuetto and Trio.—6. Allegro alla turca. 
Mlle. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE. 
6. Ballad,..... ee ere ee Parry. 
Mrs. WENTWORTR. 
7. Grand Fantasia on ‘ Robert toi que j'aime,’ from 
the opera of * Robert le Diable,’.......+-+002++ 
Mile. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE. 
8. Quartet in G, NO. 75,. 02... eee eee cece cece eeeeene 
Finale, Allegro vivace. 
MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. 
(G>To commence at 7% o’clock, preoisely. 
(Tickets to be had at Messrs. Chickering’s, Wade’s, all 
the principal music stores, and at the door on the evening of 
the concert. 
(G>No postponement on account of the weather. 


Haydn. 





APTERNOON CONCERTS. 
THE ORCHESTRAL UNION, 
AT THE 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
Every WEDNESDAY, AT 3 o’cLock, P. M. 
And continue through the season. 


CARL ZERRAHN......... Conductor. 
Single tickets, 25 cts: Packages of 6 tickets, $1: for sale at 
the music stores and at the door . Nov 23 


CARL ZERRAHN, 
Conductor ef the Handel & Haydn Society, 
Is prepared to receive pupils on the FLUTE and PIANO- 
FORTE, and may be addressed at his OF FICE in E. H. Wade’s 
music store. Nov ll 








Sw OR CORELL1 begs leave to announce that he 
has commenced Morning and Afternoon Classes for the in- 
struction of Young Ladies in SOLFEGGIO, at the Rooms of the 
Messrs. CHICKERING, On Mondays and Thursdays. 

For the convenience of those attending schools, the afternoon 
classes from 4 to 5. 

Terms, twelve dollars for twenty-four lessons. 

Signor Corelli has removed to No 47 Hancock Street, where 
henceforth he may be addressed ; or at the Tremont House, or 
at the Messrs. Chickering’s Rooms. Sept 9 





Mile GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 


Has the honor to announce that she has commenced morning 
and afternoon classes for the 
INSTRUCTION OF YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE. 
f>Terms, fifteen dollars for twenty-four lessons. 

These classes are on the same principle as those established 
with such great success in the Conservatories of Germany, 
France, and England. ‘ 

For classes or private lessons apply at 55 Hancock street, or 
at Messrs. Chickering’s. 0 21 3m 


OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
Winturop House. Terms :—#50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; #30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 








F. F. MULLER, 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &e. 


Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 
Sept 16 8m 





HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER isin possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 


WILLIAM BERGER, 
Publisher and Importer of Music, 


No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


| t+ constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
A IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 

((G> Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Aug26 


FPRENCH LANGUAGE. 

Mr. DE LAMOTTE, from Paris, begs leave to an- 
nounce that he is prepared to commence a course of instruc- 
tion to pupils in classes, or private lessons, during the ensuing 
winter, and will be happy to receive applications at 55 Hancock 
street. oO 8m 











D. B. NEWHALL, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 
No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 





MR. 8S. HARRISON MILLARD, 
Begs to inform the musica) public of Boston that he is now 
prepared to receive pupils in 
Italian and English Vocal zaton. 


Classes will be formed on the principle of the Conservatoire 


4 Paris. 
Particular attention paid to English Oratorio singing. 
Classes for the study of the Italian language will also be 


formed. 
Residence, 6 Tyler Street. 


Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 


WOCALIST, 
(BASSO CANTANTE,) 


No. 18 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 








MR. AUGUST PRIES, 
Respectfully informs his friends and former pupils, that he 
again is prepared to receive 
ADVANCED PIANISTS AS PUPILS, 
to accompany them with the Violin in Sonatas, Duo coNncER- 
TANTE, So.os, &c. Applications sent to 7 — Place, 
will be promptly attended to. oct 14 8m 


SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, (Lieder 
ohne Worte,) have just been issued in one elegant volume, 
bound in cloth, embossed and lettered. Price $3. 
Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 
CARD.— Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNICKEL are 
ready to receive applications to furnish music (duos, trios, 
&c. for violin and piano) for private parties. Nov 18 


CONCERT HALL, 
CORNER OF EUCLID STREET AND PUBLIC SQUARE, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

This new and elegant hall, designed expresely for concerts 
and lectures, is now open for artists and others intending to 
give entertainments in Cleveland. 

The hall is well lighted, handsomely frescoed and decorated, 
and will seat comfortably 1200 persons. Its central location 
renders it the most desirable of any in the city. 

For terms, etc., apply to HOLBROOK & LONG, 

Piano-Forte Dealers, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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NOW READY, 
THE GREAT WORK OF THE YEAR, 
MOORE’S 
COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


—_—oOFr— 


MUSIC. 


A work which has cost the indefatigable compiler fifteen 
years of arduous labor, assisted by some of the most distin- 
guished celebrities in the musical world. This splendid work, 
s0 indispensable not only to the professional musician, but to 
every amateur, is comprised in one elegant royal octavo vol- 
ume, of 1004 pages, double columns, and contains the Biogra- 
phies of upwards of 


4000 MUSICIANS! 


Comprising the most distinguished Composers and Performers 
who have ever lived. 


A Complete Dictionary of over 
5000 MUSTICATL TERMS, 
With full definitions. 
SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 


From the earliest times to the present.....A full description of 


All Known Musical Instruments, 


With the dates of their invention, and their Seales. 
on HARMONY and THOROUGH BASS, &e. &e. 


A Complete History of the 


Treatises 


A Book intended to cover the whole 
of Musical Science. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
July 29 BOSTON. 


IGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELART, Profesor of 
t Music, from Naples, proposes to texch SINGING and the 
PIANO during the coming winter, in Boston, both by private 
and class lessons The latter will be given to CHORAL CLASSES, 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, for which purpose the Messrs. 
Chickering have kindly offered the use of their Rooms, in order 
to afford to as many as possible the advantages of a system of 
public musical instruction that has been attended with great 
success in Burope 
Applications to be made to Sig. AuGusto BENDELARI, at the 
Winthrop House, or to Messrs Chickering & Sons, to whom, 
as well as to the following gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
to refer. 
REFERENCES. 
Rev. Sam’! K. Lothrop, Samuel G Ward, Esq. 
Arthur L. Payson, Esq. John 8. Dwight, Esq. 
Sept 9 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


|] EGS to announce that he is prepared to commence instruc- 
tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing, Harmony and 

Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 

8 Hayward Place, on and after Oct. Ist. 

Rererences—R. E. Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. 8. Dwight, Esqs 
Sept 23 tf. 


E.R. BLANCHARD, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO AND SINGING 


Residence, 24 West Cedar Street. 
Reference, Gro. J. Wasp, Esq. May 20. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 


Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 


H. E TELTOW, Agent. 
iil4 tf 


30 Fayette Street. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPI:E, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 


—— PALA” 
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NOW READY: 
Third and Cheap Edition of the 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 
BY NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


Inasmuch as the demand for a cheaper edition of this In- 
struction Book has been so great, particularly among Teachers, 
heads of Seminaries, &c., the publisher has been induced to 
issue an edition containing precisely the same matter, but 
bound in a plainer style. This Method is more complete and 
systematic than any other published in this country or Europe, 
and is now the cheapest. It is recommended by all the first 
Teachers, as being the very best. 


Price, in plain binding. ............+eee ever eee #3,00 
In the original style, full gilt............. oe» » 84,00 
Copies sent by mail to any part of the United States on the 
receipt of the above prices. ° 


PUBLISHED AT THE 
MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston, by 
NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


GEORGE J. WEBB & CO. 
PIANO-F'ORTES. 


WARBROOKS 
No. 3 WINTER STREET, 
BOSTON. 


INSTRUMENTS 
WARRANTED 


IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
Dec 9 3m 


ALL 





A. W. FRENZEL 
Will resume his 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO~FPORTE, 
On or before October Ist. 
Orders may be left at the music-stores of Messrs. Reed & Co. 
N. Richardson, or E H. Wade. Aug26 


INSTRUCTION IN ITALIAN. 
R. LUIGI MONTTI, Instructor in Italian at Harvard 
University, will give private lessons in the city. 
Oct 7 3m 


N 


Address at the Winthrop House. 





John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 


THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
sTeeL, by Andrews, containing 280 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on his journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of humar. genius. 

TESTIMONIALS Of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish. have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 


GEO. E. SICKELS 18 THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FoR Bos- 
TON. His rooms are at the Am. 8.8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill, 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
Or ted Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Nov. 12. 








Instruction on the Piano-forte and in Singing. 


N R. ADOLPH KIELBLOCK respectfully gives notice to his 
i pupiis and the public that he has returned to the city, 
and resumed his lessons on the Pianoforte and in Singing, and 
may be addressed at his residence, 30 Ash street, or at the Mu- 
sic Stores of Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington street, Geo. P. Reed 
& Co , 18 Tremont street, or Nathan Richardson, 282 Washing- 
ton street. 
REFERENCES.—Lyman Nichols, Esq., 10 Joy Street, Boston. 
John Bigelow, ‘© 42 Blossom St.“ 


Oliver Ditson, ™ ” 
George P. Reed, “ “ 
N. Richardson, “ = 
Hop. T. D Elliot, New Bedford. 

Re¥. John Weiss, “ 


Joseph Ricketson, Esq. “ 


Mr. THOMAS RYAN 


Begs leave to inform his friends and pupils that he Las return- 
ed to town for the season, and is prepared to give instruction 





| on the PIANO, FLUTE, CLARINET, VIOLIN, and also in 


THOROUGH BASS. Applications may be made at his resi- 
dence, No. 19 Franklin Street, or at Richardson's music store. 
Sept 16 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 
Of the late GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes to 
remain in Boston, and to give instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the Tazory or Music. 
Address No. 45 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the music 
stores. Sept 16 


: : me Edward L. Balch, é Lctter- Press, Music and Job Printing-@Mice, 





MODEL MELODEONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


a 

MASON & HAMLIN. : 

. ie attention of the musical public is invited to the a 
improved MODEL MELODEONS made by us. We 3 
them to be unsurpassed, in all the essential points pertaining © 
to a good instrument, especially in regard to i; 
Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Pr 4 
quelity. Fe Action and style of fina. 


Our prices vary from $60 to $175, according to the size and — 
style of the instrument. Recommendations from Lowau, ~ 
Mason, Wo. B. Brappury, Georee F. Root, L. H. Sournarp, © 
Epwin Bruce, Sitas A. Bancrort, and many other distin. | 
guished musicians, may be seen at our ware-rooms. 


(G>The opinions of the above gentlemen give them a decided 


preference to all other Melodeons. 

HENRY MASON. MASON & HAMLIN, 

EMMONS HAMLIN. § Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, 
Oct 28 6m (Directly in frontof the Jail.) 





CARL GARTNER, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be found at No 20 Dover Street, every forenoon between ~ 
9 and 10. Ocl4 © 





LESSONS ON THE VIOLONCELLO. 
HENRI JUNGNICKEL 


Will receive pupils on the Violoncello, Address at his real. — 
dence, No. 67 Warren Street. Ocl4 





MR. GUSTAV KREBS, : 


MEMBER OF THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, i 


Begs leave to inform the public that he is prepared to give — 
instruction on the 


FLUTE, VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
(> Applications made at No. 17 Franklin Place will receive 





prompt attention. Oc 4 
MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 


MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Brock, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. 
References. 
Messrs. CAICKERING, J. P. Jewett, Geo. PuNCHARD, Boston. 
Messrs. GEORGE Peapopy, B. H. Sitspez, Salem. 





CARL HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music 

stores of NATHAN RICHARDSON, Washington St. or G. P, 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
REFERENCES :—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 


PRINCE & C0.’S MELODEONS, 


OF every vatiety, from $45 to $150, suitable for the parlor, 
lecture-room, lodge-room, or small church. lie’ 
them to be better in tone, more durable, and better fin 
than those of any other make, they have accepted the agency, 
and keep for sale only those manufactured by Prince & Uo. 


G. P. REED & Co. 
13 Tremont St., opposite the Museum, 








Sept. 2 Sole Agents for Prince § Co.’s Melodeons. 
ANDREAS T. THORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Residence, 84 Pinckney Street. 
Sept 16 
ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Application can be made at Reed’s Music-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbury Sept 9 








H. S. CUTLER, 
@rganist and Teacher of Muste, 
MUSIC ROOM UNDER CHURCH OF THE ADVENT. 


Terms $30.—Address care of Nathan Richardson, 282 Wash- 
ington St. Sept 9 





R. GARBETT, 


PROFESSOR OP MUSIC, 
Informs his friends and the public, that, having rerurned from 
Europe, he is prepared to give instruction on the Organ, Piano 
Forte, Violin, Violoncello, and Contra-Basso : also in Compo- 
sition and Arrangement. Organs and Piano-Fortes tuned. 
Music arranged and transposed to order. 

>> Residence, No. 36 Shawmut Avenue. Sept 23 3m 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
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